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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


For the Methouist Protestant. 
VIRGINIA, 


Brunswick county, Nov. 9, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—Our late camp-meeting, held 
in Granville county, proved to be an excellent 
one. We were favored with fine weather and 
good order,—great peace and harmony prevailed 
throughout the meeting. A goodly number of 
ministerial brethren, belonging to the Methodist 
Episcopal and Methodist Protestant Churches, 
were in attendance, and labored with becoming 
zeal for the salvation of immortal souls. Our 
labours were not in vain; the Lord heard our 
prayer, and came down to our help. Many 
souls were deeply convicted, and many happily 
converted to God. Since our camp-meeting, 
twenty-six have joined us on probation; and our 
prospects are flattering for a greater increase 
before the close of the present conference year. 
A more full account of our late camp-meeting 
you may expect from an abler hand. The Lord 
has done great things for us; to Him be all the 
glory. Yours affectionately, 

B. G. Burcess. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
Norfolk, Va. November 14th, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—I am still kept at home on 
account of ill health. I have twice been to 
Hampton since the fall set in; and though I 
laboured but little, and weat in the steam boat, 
(of course without fatigue,) I was considerably 
injured in my health each trip. 

As the cold season is now setting in, it is 
probable that I shall not be able to do much be- 
tween this and Conference, which will commence 
its session the first Thursday in February, at 
Chucketuck Church. Nansemond county, between 
Smithfield and Sleepy-hole Ferry. 

From what*I can learn, our preachers are 
doing well, and our cause is advancing. I ap- 
prehend there will be a considerable increase 
on several of the circuits, and an accession to 
the ministry, which we much need. In this 
town we can do but little, until we get a house 
of worship. Could we have built a house, we 
should have done well; and would now do well 
if we had one. ; Our wealthy brethren in other 
parts, who have supplied their own wants, will, 
we hope, think of us. This is intended specially 
for the eyes of the liberal. Should they be so 
good as to aid us, their assistance wou!d com- 
fort the hearts of their poor brethren here. Our 
borders are enlarging as a church,—the number 
of the wealthy among us is increasing. In 
many places houses of worship have been erect- 
ed, so that the principal expense of raising a 
new establishment has been met: consequently 
there is greater ability to assist destitute places. 
Our cause is one, May all feel it to be so, 
What we say unto you, we say unto all, brethren 
us! 

hould any of the brethren within the bounds 
of this district find it in their hearts to afford us 


aid, they will have a good opportunity by the 
preachers or delegates who may come to Con- 
ference. It is hoped that the preachers and 
others will interest themselves in this matter. 
A little can hurt no one, and the aggregate will 
give us a house to worship God in, according 
to the dictates of our conscience. 
Very respectfally, yours, 
Joun Frencn. 


&#There certainly ought to be a Methodist Protestant 
Church in Norfolk, and we hope that the above appeal 
may reach the hearts of many, and induce liberal dona. 
tions for that interesting object. Virginia has done well 
in many places, and many of her sons and daughters 
have evinced an enterprize and a liberality which have 
immortalized theirnameés. Will there not be found other 
kindred spirits who shall determine, that Norfolk shall 
not remain without a temple to the Most High, for the 
use of our brethren and friends in that town? 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


Abingdon, Va, November 7, 1832. 


Dear Brother,—Our third quarterly meeting 
is Over; and, in consequence of the manifesta- 
tions of Divine favor, it will no doubt be re- 
membered by those who participated in its bless- 
ings, until, ceasing on earth to enjoy the smiles 
of our heavenly Immanuel, we shall have been 
borne on the pinions of time away from this 
world’s enchantments, to realize the brighter 
glories of eternity. 

The ‘Synod of Tennessee” having adjourn- 
ed but the night before our meeting was to be- 
gin, the Rev. Messrs. Dunlap, Simerel gnd 
Ross, of the Presbyterian Church, assisted us 
until Sunday night. On Saturday, the exercises 
wera delightful; but on Sabbath,-when we met 
around the table of our common Lord, the pre- 
sence of the Master of assemblies was discov- 
erable to a far greater extent. [ do not know 
that lever witnessed more feeling on any occa- 
sion of the kind. While Christians were thus 
exercised, the sacred influence of the Holy 
Spirit, diffusive as it is, reached the hearts of 
the impenitent, whom we soon saw approaching 
the altar, and asking an interest in the prayers 
of the people of God; four of whom, ere the 
close of the meeting, testified to the justifying 
efficacy of redeeming love. The interesting 
exercises of the meeting came to a close on 
Tuesday night following its commencement, 
when we held a love-feast, comprising, at least, | 
150° persons; a considerable number of whom 
bore testimony to the goodness of the Lord, 
and gave feeling and animated assurances of 
their determination to “press on to the mark 
for the prize of their high calling in Christ 
Jesus.’ May the Lord, whom we serve, enable 
them so to do! , 

Time forbids my entering into all the particu- 
lars of the meeting, and as I design, if nothing 
prevents, giving you, ere I go to conference, a 
general summary of our increase, &c. let it suf- 
fice to say, that, since my last to yon, we have 


These lines are dictated an abiding sense 
of the goodness of God to us as a people; in 


return for which, our warmest gratitude and 
thanks should ever ascend to the throne of Di- 


vine grace. But, my dear brother, whilst our 
hearts are gladdened to rejoicing because of the 
rich showers of grace, which, like the dew that 
distilled on the mountains of Zion, have fallen 
on various portions of the Lord’s vineyard; 
there are other places where those mercy-drops 
have been experienced to a very limited extent. 
How often has the Macedonian cry, ‘come 
over and help us,’”’ saluted our ears, from sec- 
tions of our work where vjnes have been plant- 
ed, but, alas! are now drooping for want of cul- 
ture! This section of country affords the ma- 
terials, and every facility for the extension of 
the borders of Zion, and the dissemination of 
our principles, The churches at Christiansburg 
and Eversham, are suffering greatly for want of 
ministerial aid; and in consequence of their 
distance from this place, we are unable to 
render them the desired assistance. And where, 
O where, are those faithful, self-denying heralds 
of salvation to be found, whose high privilege 
it is to break unto them the bread of life—con- 
firm the wavering, and lead them on to triumph 
over the world, the flesh, and the devil! Belov- 
ed Brethren, and Sisters, too, \et us call to remem- 
brance our situation during the days of our 
trial—the emotions of our burdened hearts, 
when the peacefu) heralds of the crogs came to 
our relief; let us war the recollection of the 
guidance of the hand of Providence, by which 
we were led on through the darkest shades of 
adversity and conflict; and when we remember 
these things, let us unitedly approach, in prayer 
the Lord of the vineyard—the Shepherd of 
[srael—that, in sending forth other laborers into 
the fields now ready to yield an abundant: har- 
vest, the hearts of our distant brethren may be 
revived—“the parched ground become a pool,” 
“the solitary place be glad, and bloom as the 
rose;’’—and when from every heart, warmed by 
the salutary rays of the Sun of Righteousness, 
the loud anthems of praise shall ascend to Him 
that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb, 
forever and ever. Yours, &c. 
Lewis F. Cossy. 


‘‘My peace I give unto you, not as the world giveth.” 


It is sacrificing little to relinquish this phan- 
tom, called the world; they are to be. pitied, 
who think they lose much in quitting it. Every 
trae Christian renounces it. It is to seek a 
sheltering port from the storm. bat 

The world, it is true, promises peace, but it 
never gives it; it yields us some fleeting plea- 
sures, but they cost us more than they are worth. 
[tis the religion of Jesus alone that ¢an give 
peace to man; it unites him with his Saviour; it) 
subdues his passions, it controls his desires, it~ 
consoles him with the love of Christ; it gives 
him joy even in sorrow, and this is a joy that 


had several accessions to our church. 


cannot be taken away.—Fenelon. 


: For the Methodist Protestant Church. 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


> 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
A REPLY TO A PASSAGE IN THE METHODIST 


MAGAZINE AND QUARTERLY REVIEW. | 


In the “Methodist Magazine and Quarterly 
Review” for October, 1852, it is said, ‘‘One of 
the characteristic distinctions of man is a rage 
for novelty. He becomes weary of repeating 
over the same terms, of advancing, explaining 
and defending the same sentiments. ‘To relieve 
himself from this sort of ennui, he looks about 
him to find somethiflg new. To justify himself 
in the pursuit of new things, he pleads the im- 
provements of the age in which he lives, the 
useful discoveries and inventions of science; 
and why not, he says, in the science of religion 
as well as others? not recollecting, perhaps,that 
Christianity, not being a human invention,came 
perfect from heaven at first,and therefore ad- 
mits of no improvements from the art and inge- 
nuity of man, nor undergoes any change for the 
better. But the indulgence of this natural pro- 
pensity for novelty has been the bane of true 
religion in every age. Both religion and philos- 
ophy have suffered more from the pompous dress 
in which their vain-glorious advocates have 
clothed them,than perhaps from any one cause,”’ 
page 584. 

re will first consider this ‘natural propen- 
sity for novelty,’ and then examine the argu- 
ments by which it is opposed. That the desire 
of knowledge is natural to man, is admitted 
without controversy. Is the natural propensity 
for novelty, the same, or a different desire of 
the mind? For a man to increase his knowledge, 
is to gain something which he had not before: is 
not this to receive something new? or will any 
one say the improvement of knowledge consists 
in adding one old thing to another, that the 
mind was belore in possession of, without mak- 
ing any addition to the stock? If a man is to 
receive nothing new, but must confine himself 


strictly to the old things which he knew befure, | 


he must of course be prohibited from making 
any advancement in knowledge, unless we ad- 
mit the contradiction, that to stand still is to 
make advancement. ! 
That the desire of novelty may become too 
strong, or may be improperly indulged, is also 


admitted. It may perhaps become so strong, as 
to be justly called ‘the rage for novelty.”” But 
what then 


Is not the rage for antiquity some- 
times as great? There are other ‘‘natura! pro- 
pensities” besides the desire for novelty, au 
which are equally pernicious to society. The 
natural propensity, fur examples, to rest in old 
things, to avoid the labor of thinking, and to 
despise improvement in knowledge, under the 
name of novelty, as an excuse for mental indo- 
lence. ‘That this propensity is as strong in hu- 
man nature, and is indulged to as great an ex: 
tent, as that complained of in the Review, we 
think is proved by universal experience. 

And besides, when have men “raged” more 
in pursuit of new things, than they often have 
done in defence of the good old way? When the 
Jews persecuted Jesus Christ and his apostles 
unto death, it was upon a charge of their hav- 
novelties, i opposition to the old 
religion of Moses. When the papists persecut- 
ed Luther and his friends in Germany, and 
when the faggots were lighted up in Smithfield, 
all this was done in defence of the old doctrines 
delivered by the fathers. And indeed,the whoie 
history of the world will prove, that ‘the rage” 
for old things has been more violent, and more 

destructive, than the “‘rage for novelty.” 


But let us examine their arguments against 
the practice of seeking for any thing new in re- 
ligion. The first is, “that Christianity, not be- 
ing a human invention, came perfect from heav- 
en at first, and therefore admits of no improve- 
ments from the art and ingenuity of man, nor, 
undergoes any change for the better.’ And 
neither are the heavens or the earth ‘a human in- 
vention.’ The true principles of astronomy and 
philosophy as they exist in nature, ‘came per- 
fect from heaven at first, and therefore admit of 
no improvements, nor undergo any change for 
the better from the art and ingenuity of man:” 
for they were all at first very good. But doesit 
hence follow that nothing mew can be received, 
in the knowledge of the earth and the heavens: 
Neither is the conclusion any better, in regard 
to religion: for however ‘perfect it came from 
heaven at first,’ the conclusion is not guod, that 
nothing new can be received, in the knowledge 
of Christianity, till it be proved that all man- 
kind had a perfect knowledge of it from the 
first. By increasing their knowledge of it, men 
do not “make improvements” in the system,any 
more than astronomers, by their advances 1n 
knowledge, really improve the divine system of 
the universe. 

It is incumbent on the Methodist Reviewers 
to prove, not only that theological knowledge 
was perfect at first, but also that it is now per- 
fect, before their conclusion can have any solid 
foundation. For if Christian knowledge were 
perfect at first, and any of it has since been lost 
by the ignorance, indolence, or corruption of 
mankind, those lost truths may be found again; 
and when found,they are as new to us, as if they 
had never been known before. Will our Re- 
viewers pretend, that no truth has been lost, or 
that no error has been introduced into the church, 
in the course of eighteen hundred years? It is 
presumed they will not. And must the dread 
of “an ambition to shine in the deparanent ol 
letters and science, or to be hailed as the author 
of new discoveries,” keep all mankind from ex- 
amining into the matter? If some old error be 
pointed out and expused, this will be a new dis- 
covery; for it will discover that to be an error, 
which had long been held as a_ religious truth 
This, we repeat, will be to discover something 
new;—namely, that a certain delusion had long 
imposed upon mankind, by passing for an old 
Christian truth, essentially belonging to the good 
old way, when it was only a wolf in sheep's cloth- 
ing, having been dressed up by the clerical guar- 
dians of our faith, and detenders of our vener- 
ated ‘‘fathers.” 

The second argument is, that ‘the indulgence 
of this natural propensity for novelty has been 
the bane of true religion in every age. Both 
religion and philosophy have suffered more from 
it, “than pe:haps from any one cause.” But 
have not Romish bigotry and infalhbility been 
equally destructive, both to “reiigion and phil- 
osophyr?? We appeal to all history. And popish 
bigotry and violenee, let our opponents recol- 
lect, have long distinguished theuiselves as ad- 
vucates for old things, and have uniformly di 
rected their vengeance against those who would 
presume to inquire for something new in religion. 
Where have been the most ignorance, errur and 
violence? have they been in the bosom of the 
old wother church, or in the new denominations 
of Protestant Reformers? Will the Methodist 
Reviewers venture to answer these questions, 
without any equivocation’ We think this is not 
likely; because a prudent silence will serve their 
cause better. 


Let us notice, in a few quotations, what view | 


enjoy.aent of a conquest, without those corrod- 


— 


the Bible gives of the matter: **Hast thou 
marked the old way,which wicked men have trod- 
dent” Job. 22, 15. ‘*Purge out therefore: the 
old leaven, that ye may be a new lump—let us 
keep the feast, not with the old leaven; but with 
the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth’” 
1. Cor. 5,7, 8. “Old things are passed away; 
behold, all things are become new.’”? 2. Cor. 5, 17.. 
‘Refuse old wives’ fables,” 1. Tim. 4,7.. ‘‘All 
the words of my mouth are in righteousness— 
and right to them that find knowledge,” [and is 
not that to find something new?] Prov. 8, 8, 9. 
“The heart of the prudent getteth knowledge: 
and the ear of the wise seeketh knowledge.” — 
Prov. 18, 15. does this mean that he seeks and 
gets only what he had before? or rather that he 
adds to his stock—that is, finds somethine new? 
‘*Many shall run to and fro, [in search of new 
discoveries, | and knowledge shall be increased.” 
Dan.12, 4. And pray, how can knowledge be 
increased, if the stock is already so complete, 
that nothing new can be added? ‘Then said he 
unto them, therefore every scribe which is in- — 
structed unto the kingdom of heaven, is like 
unto aman that is an house-holder, which bring- 
eth forth out of his treasure things new and old.” 

Matt. 15,52. Surely a modern advocate for 
antiquity and the fathers, should correct this,by 
insisting that our Saviour ought not to have said 
‘things new and old’—but things old and old. If 
the words of the Lord Jesus Chrst are to be de- 
pended on, as_ good authority, we must unite 
novelty and antiquity together; and not yield 
either to the old or the new delusion; but regu- 
larly reject a thing because it is false, and em- 
brace it because it is true, without regard either 
to its youth, or its old-age, in our philosophical 
and ecclesiastical world. | 

It is pleasant to observe that the editors,after 
throwing out the above objections to mental im- 
provement, have inadvertently furnished an an- 
tidote, in the same number of the Magazine. 
This they have done in their review of ‘works 
the late Rev. Robert Hall, A.M.” They give 
quotations from his works, which they appear 
entirely to sanction, and trom which the follow- 
ing are extracts: “As the power of acquiring 
knowledge is to be ascribed to reason, so the at- 
tainment of it mightily strengthens and im- 
proves it, and thereby enables it to enrich itself 
with farther acquisitions.” {And consequently, 
to be regularly adding something new.] ‘*Know- 
ledge in general expands the mind, exaits the 
laculties, refines the taste of pleasure,and opens 
numerous sources of intellectual enjoyment.” 
[Hence we can account for the ‘rage tor novel- 
ies.””] “The Author of nature has wisely an- 
nexed a pleasure to the exercise of our active 
powers, and particularly to the pursuit of truth, 
(in order to find it,) which is far more durable 
than the gratifications of sense, and is on that 
account incomparably more valuable.”? Again: 
“The labor of intellectual search resembles and 
exceeds the tumultuous pleasures of the chase, 
and the cousciousness of overcoming a formida- 
vle obstacle, or of lighting on sone happy dis- 
covery, (some excellent ‘uovelty,’) gives all the 


ing reflections by which the latter must be im- 
patred.?’ 

“Afier having thus spoken of the advantages 
of knowledge in general,” say the Reviewers, 
‘the proceeds tu show the use of religious Know- 
ledge in particular.” 

‘“Toenorunce gives a sort of eternity to preju- 
dice, and perpetuity to error, When a baleful 
superstitiun, like that of the church of Rome, 
has once got footing among a people in this sit 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


uation, it becomes next to impossible to eradi- 
cate it; for it can only be assailed with success by 


the weapons of reason and argument, and to these | 


weapons it is impassive. ‘The sword of etherial 
temper loses its edge when tried on the scal 
hide of this leviathan. No wonder the iteeeh 
of Rome is such a friend te ignorance; (anil of 
course such an enemy to “new discoveries,”’) it 
is but paying the arrears of gratitude in which 
she is deeply indebted. How is it possible for 
her not to hate that light (and not to be ina 
“rage” against ‘*novelties”) which would unveil 
her impostures and detect her enormities.”’ 


“At the Reformation, the progress of the re- 
formed faith (the novelties’) went hand in hand 
with the advancement of letters; and, next to 
its agreement with the Huly Scriptures, its suc- 
cess is chiefly to be ascribed, under God, to the 
art of printing, the revival of classical learning, 
and the illustrious patrons of science attached 
to its cause. In the representation of that glo- 
rious period usually styled the millenium, when 
religion shall universally prevail, it is mention- 
ed as a conspicuous feature, that men shall run 
to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.— 
It will be a period of remarkable i umination, 
during which every useful talent will be culti- 
vated, and every art subservient to the interests 
of man be improved aud perfected.” 


“To ascertain the character of the Supreme 
Author of all things, to. know, as far as we are 
capable, what is His moral disposition, what the 
situation we stand in toward Him, and the prin- 
ciples by which He conducts His administra- 
tion, will be allowed by every considerate per- 
son to be of the highest consequences. ‘To re- 
gard such an @pquiry with indifference is the 
mark not of a noble but of an abject mind, 
which deems itself unworthy of eternal life.”— 
Pages 423—4—5. 

Such are the testimonies of the Rev. Robert 
Hall, in favor of inguiry, making discoveries, 
mental cultivation, and aiming at improvement iv 
all useful knowledge. ‘That is, finding as much 
‘new truth in religion—in surveying the admin- 
istration and moral disposition of the Supreme 
Author of all things—as we possibly can. Yet 
the Reviewers, whe gseve us these quotations 
with their sanction, said a little before, that “the 
indulgence of this natural propensity for novel- 
ty,”’—this desire for mental improvement and 
advancement,—‘‘has been the bane of true reli- 
gion in every age!”? Of course, ignorance must 
be the mother of devotion. 

The above named Rev. Robert Hall, we are 
informed, was a minister of the Baptist Church, 
who nobly employed his talents im defence of 
free communion, in opposition to a long stand- 
ing tenet of his own denomination. For his do- 
ing this, the Reviewers say of him, ‘A tnan less 
lofty in intellect, less fearless in avowing his 
honest convictions, or less celebrated for his 
yiety and devotion, would hardly have had the 
Seldbite tu make an altack upon a principle so 
long received and held as sacied by his own de- 
nomination. But raised above vulgar prejudice 
by the liberal principles he had cultivated, and 
remarkably fitted by the acuteness of his intel- 
lectual powers for close investigation, (to make 
‘new discoveries”) he boldly entered the arena 
of controversy with his brethren upon this sub- 
ject. maintaining that, all who give satisfactory 
evidence of their discipleship are entitled to the 
communion of the Lord’s table, whether bap- 
tized by immession or not,” page 415. Ag@in 
at page 429, they say he was “led to review the 
ground his denomination had assumed; and being 
fully convinced that it was untenable, he fearless. 


ly stepped forth to assail a principle which he 
consicered unsound, and a practice which he 
believed had a pernicious tendency. For this la- 
bor, though it may have lost him some of his im- 
mediute friends, the church will hereafter thank 
him, and magnify the grace of God in him which 
enabled him thus to triumph over the influence 
of an article of sectarian peruliarity ” 

What a pity these wholesome sentiments were 
not publeshed in Baltimore, in the year 1827.— 
They might have reserved the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church from bringing upon herselt the last- 
ing and indelible of expelling upright 
ministers and members, for being “fearless in 
avowing their honest convictions,” and for hav- 
ing “the boldness to make an attack” upon prin- 
ciples “long received and held sacred by their 
own denomination.’ She would have been kept 
from the unchristian and shameful practice of 
despising and villifying men, for being ‘raised 
above vulgar prejudices by the liberal principles 
they had cultivated” and for ‘boldly entering the 
arena of controversy with their brethren,” in de- 
lence of the great principles of the Reformation 
by Martin Luther. But alas! these salutary re- 
commendations of Christian inquiry and inde- 
pendence, have come out in too late a number of 
the Methodist Magazine and Quarterly Review; 
and we are constrained to marvel at the difter- 
ent sentiment and feelings which occupy the 
bosoms of men, when surveying the affairs of 
otiner churches, from those which animate them, 
when warmly defending the “sectarian peculiar- 
ities” of their own. 

The reason I have made so free with the quo- 
tation standing at the head of this article, is a 
thorough persuasion,that it contains an unscrip- 
tural and dangerous error, which has produced, 
and which threatens again to produce, an im- 
mense amount of misery and degradation a- 
mongst mankind. By persuading the people 
that the regular exercise of their thinking facul- 
ties, to make advancement in knowledge, is an 
evil which “has been the bane of true religion 
in every age,” you influence them to “indulge 
the natural propensity” to mental indolence,and 
passively to settle down ina state of ignorance, 
as the only state of safety. and virtue; whereas 
the Rev. Robert Hall says, “Iynorance gives a 
sort of eternity to prejudice, and perpetuity to 
error.” nourishes bigotry, enlarges supersti- 
tion, and thus furnishes the materials for in- 
trigue to work upon, until a monster of deprav- 
ity is produced, under the name of a Christian 
church, which binds down men’s minds and af- 
fections, and corrupts the moral atmosphere, 
from generation to generation. For, ‘The sword 
of etherial temper loses its edge when tried on 
the scaly hide of this leviathan.” 

O.ympas. 


For the Methudist Protestant. 
(NO. V.) 
THIRD ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLE OF THE METIIO- 
DIST PROTESTANT CHURCH. 


We stated in our last, that “the members of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church may be expell- 
ed for a number of things which are neither con- 
trary to the word of Gud, nor at issue with obe- 


‘dience to the Gospel.” Perhaps this clause may 


startle many pious persons, and they may think 
that the statement needs proof. To those who 
are not acquainted with the deeds and doings of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, it may demand 
advoubt. We shall therefore proceed to furnish 
facts on a broad scale. 

Some scores of ministers and members were 
expelled from the Methodist Episcopal Church — 
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and more, the expulsions were justified by the 
General Conference of that church, because 
those ministers and members united their influ- 
ence to obtain a lay representation in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, We ask, was there 
any thing in this contrary to the love of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, or of obedience to the gos- 
pel of God our Saviour? Certainly not. They 
were expelled for giving the truth in evidence, 
l.e. they reported to their brethren the despot- 
ism which was exercised over them by self: con- 
stituted law-makers. Was there any thing in 
this which was opposed to the love of Christ and 
obedience to his gospel? Surely not. They were 
aoe for pointing out those justly exception- 
able points in the discipline, which demanded a 
surrender of some of the dearest rights of Chris- 
tians. Was there any thing in this contrary to 
the love of the Lord Jesus Christ, or of obe- 
dience to the gospel. Surely not. 

We might enumerate proofs, which would oc- 
cupy many columns of the Methodist Protes- 
tant, but we forbear; and submit the foregein 
as sufficient to demonstrate the correctness 0 
our statement—that the ‘‘member may be ex- 
pelled fora number of things which are neither 
contrary to the word of God, nor at issue with 
obedience to the gospel”—and pledge ourselves 
to furnish numbers of instances, if demanded, 
in further proof of the statement. 

We ask then, if the Methodist Protestant 
Church has not most sacredly guarded the mem- 
bership of her communion from expulsion, un- 
less they violate the laws of love to her Re- 
‘deemer, and of obedience to His Gospel? Could 
the provision be broader; and ought it to be more 
contracted than the Lord Jesus Christ has made 
it? Fear not, we say to all who possess a para- 
mount desire to love the Lord Jesus and to obey 
His Gospel, and are exemplifying these daily 
by their lives and conversation—fear not to 
unite with the Methodist Protestant Church.— 
You are safe, perfectly safe, within the sacred 
enclosure of this principle, whilst you manifest 
your obedience to its requirements. Where 
else will you find such a provision? In what 
book of church constitution and discipline? 

Marruias. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
(No. 11. ) 
PARTS OF AN OLD MAN’S SERMONS—TO BE READ. 
“Other foundation can no man lay, than is laid, which is 


Christ Jesus.”’ 


The first, and most natural conception of a 
religious foundation, is innocence. If all the 
controversies respecting original sin, and all re- 
collection of them, could now be annihilated, it 
is presumable that the subject would be again 
started, and pursued with deep interest. But 


| is it necessary for us to go over this ground on 


the present occasion? We are disposed to avoid 
the arduous labour. Supposing, however, for 
argument sake, the moral integrity and purity 
of human nature, can we suppose, In conso- 
nance with any practical or living evidence, that 
this purity can be retained till the animal system 
grows to maturity? Can any young person say, 
[ was not only born in a state of moral purity, 
but I am now wholly innocent of any breach of 
moral law,—I am holy, harmless, and undefiled? 
The doctrine of human innocency cannot be 
predicated or inferred from the mere denial of 
original sin. In point of fact, then, if a man 
cannot say, I have lived pure, how can he say, 
[am pure, I am innocent? St. Paul says, that: 


he has before proved, that all are undersin and 
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hence he asserts, that all have sinned and come 
short of the glory of God. May not the most 
superficial observer of human nature see enough 
of its imperfection to convince him, that inno- 
cence, as a foundation for religion, is out of the 
question. Now, in all society under the gov- 
ernment of law, some provision is made or im- 
plied, to obtain a kind of legal innocence, that 
is pardon; and next to unoffending innocence, 
pardon has been regarded as a foundation of 
religion. The maxim among men seems to 
have been, no pardon, no religion. And it 
seems difficult, if not impossihle, to divest the 
mind of this association. Would not any un- 
prejudiced mind be apt to come to the same 
conclusion, withont the aid of education? But 
in assuming pardon as a basis of religion, we 
must go a step farther back, and inquire for a 
foundation of pardon itself. Jesus Christ, ac- 
cording to our views of the gospel, is the foun- 
dation of pardon, and we say, other foundation 
can no man lay. What do those who seek, or 
ask for, pardon? Do they not one, or both, of 
two things? Do they not either promise to 
make restitution, or to cease to offend, or both? 
Now, the Gospel promises no pardon upon 
these conditions alone. It makes not the one 
or both of these, the foundation of pardon. It 
is a maxim, or doctrine, in some systems of di- 
vinity, that the divine law must be satisfied, in 
order to divine pardon; and to acertain class of 
professors of religion, as well as of the opposers 
of religion, this doctrine gives great offence. 
They not only reject the doctrine but retaliate 
with great zeal and even indignation, they charge 
upon it, as a Consequence, that it makes the 
Deity atyrant. “Satisfaction!” their whole soul 
kindles into indignation at the word. Let the 
satisfaction of the divine law be placed in refer- 
ence to private, or personal restitution, and how 
can any one who admits the fatter to be right, 
still consider the other as wrong? Has the 
Deity less regard for his law than he has for an 
injury done to onc of his creatures? Orcan we 
conceive of an injury done by us to a fellow 
man without a violation of the divine law? We 
are justified not by making restitution, nor by 
promises of future obedience, but by faith, by 
believing in Jesus Christ. But is a belief that 
the divine law is in full force against us, con- 
sistent with justifying faith? ‘The law, we must 
needs think, should be satisfied, when pardon is 
extended to those who are guilty of violating 
it; and we conceive that it is satisfied with the 
merits of Jesus Christ, as it regards every be- 
liever. As for restitution and promised amend- 
ment, there are hardly two cases in which they 
can be equally applied; and in innumerable in- 
stances.both are impossible. Restitution and 
reformation are, to say the best of them, a nar- 
row and slender foundation for pardon. What 
compensation can be made for murder? What 
time is there to reform the life, in the case of a 
death-bed repentance? An exclusion of the 
principle of merit altogether, in any system of 
pardon, has not found many advocates; but how 
can we adinit the principle, and reject the ex- 
tension of it to the shale law, so as to cover all 
the diversified cases which may call for pardon? 
Those who have criticised most severely the 
opinion of infinite demerit and infinite merit, are 
ready enough to admit the infinity of mercy and 
conceive that mercy and merit are really incom- 
patible with each other. But we must still con- 
tend that mercy itself must have a foundation 
for its displays towards guilty creatures, and 
that this foundation is Jesus Christ, in whom is 
concentrated the merit of life, of death, of re- 


| 


surrection, of ascension, of intercession, and of | 
dominion or government. Other foundation 
can no man lay, combining all these kinds of 
merit. Is not the divine law satisfied with such 
a life, such a death, such a resurrection, such an 
ascension, and such an intercession and media- 
tion? May not God be just, and yet the justifier 
of those who believe in such a Saviour? 


Jesus Christ is the foundation of our hope 
of heaven; without Him we could give no good 
reason for the hope that js in us. 4 

We insist, then, upon the leading ideas with 
which we set out. It is literally true, that any 
system, or plan of religion, without Jesus Christ, 
is without a foundation; without Him no man 
can make a religious foundation. Every at- 
tempt of the kind has eventuated in a confound- 
ing of the superstructure with the foundation; 
and thus enhancing the conception of the merit 
of religion or some parts of it out of all propor- 
tion, and beyond all bounds. All the notions 
of the merit of good works will be found on 
examination to be derived from a transformation 
of them, or giving them a foundation character, 
but when good works are merely regarded in 
their proper place, or in their proper character, 
as religion, or the materials built on the founda- 
tion, no one would ever think of extolling their 
merit, or of trusting in them for salvation. Let 
us, then, lay down the following maxims: Jesus 
Christ is not religion,—-Religion is not Jesus 
Christ. Jesus Christ is no part of religion;— 
Religion is no part of Jesus Christ. An at- 
tempt to confound them or to make the one 
supercede the other, is as contrary to truth and 
reason, as it would be to confound a building 
with its foundation, and even more so. 

We again recur to the Decalogue, and ask, 
which of the ten could be selected as a founda- 
tion, and still hold it8 place as regards duty or 
devotion. In architecture, an attempt to shift 
materials from the foundation into the building 
would, it is well known, be altogether ruinous. 
But as it respects religious theory, it appears 
that men can fall into an eqdal absurdity, with- 
out detecting the error in their own minds. We 
think we have detected this kind of confusion 
in authors, who pass for standard writers. We 
are deceived, indeed, if much of what is called 
antinomianism may not be traced to this origin. 
These men are afraid of good works. Why 
this fear? Evidently from an association of merit. 
But let the idea of the distinction we have con- 
tended for be preserved in the mind, and no 
such association can be formed, or exist. If 
any man, saysshe Apostle, build upon this foun. 
dation—gold, silver, precious stones, that js, 
good works, he shall receive a reward. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
CLASS LEADERS. 
(No. 1.) 

Mr. Editor,—The office of Class Leader has 
ever been considered an important one amongst 
Methodists. It-is considered especially so in 
some stations and circuits in the Methodist Pro- 
testant Church, and in my opinion, should be so 
considered by every circuit and station. Is it 
necessary that he who ministers at our temple- 
altars should be a man of God, and a man of 
sense,in order that the congregation may be edi- 
fied, and the number of the pious increased?— 
his question will no doubt be answered in the 
affirmative; we then ask, should not the leaders 
of subdivisions in the church be peculiarly men 
of deep piety and sound discriminating minds? 
l'o these officers of the church are particulaily 


_ 
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committed the holy, the high, and very responsi-. 
ble duties of strengthening the weak, confirm- 
ing the wavering,visiting the afflicted, and pray- 
ing with and for them; encouraging those’ who 
are mourners to look to Jesus; enquiring of each 
member how his or her soul prospers in the Di- 
vine life; and admonishing in much love and 
Christian affection those who appear to have 
grown luke-warm, or who may have become 
lovers of this world more than lovers of God. 

We have been long of the opinion, that it 
requires much sweetness, forbearance, kindness, 
affection and love, as also much holy zeal, con- 
stant effort, great prudence, and above all, 
much deep experience in the things of God, to 
constitute a truly useful leader in the church. 
A leader should be a man of high integrity, and 
unblameable in life and conversation. As far 
as possible he should be a model of personal in- 
dustry 10 providing things honest in the sight of 
all men. His own hands should be clean and 
innocent from every just charge of indolence, 
oppression and unjust gain; whilst his heart 
should be the seat of all the Christian virtues, 
which are so happily and exclusively calculated 
to ennoble human nature. 

A class leader should always be une who can 
confidently say to his members “follow me as | 
follow Christ.’ The temper and spirit of the 
lovely Redeemer should be manifest in all his 
intercourse with the world and with the Church. 
tHe should not be ignorant of the devices of Sa- 
tan, whether they appear in the allurements of 
the world, the deceitful influences of the carnal 
intnd, or the more direct temptations of the de- 
vil, that he may successfully fortify the mem- 
bers of his class against them. Iljs mind should 
be well furnished with the excee@fing great and 
precious promises of the Gospel—and he should 
possess a knowledge of the lives and characters 
of Bible examples of personal piety. 

Mr. Editor, Much has been said and written 
on the subject of Ministerial qualifications, and 
probably much to the purpose, but I have seen 
iittle in print on the qualifications and duties of 
a leader in the church. Dves not the character 
of a leader rise in importance in proportion as 
we examine his duties and his responsibilities? 

ZACCHEUS 


From the Methodist Correspondent. 
THE LAW-SUIT. 
The Episcopal Methodists of Pittsburgh, af- 


ter finishing their course of ecclesiastical ex- 
pulsions, in imitation of the high example of 
the Baltimore Methodists, proceeded to sue 
their brethren at the law, because they claimed 
a part of the church property, in proportion to 
the money they had paid for it. 

These prosecutors summoned a great many 
witnesses, and had them brought from consider- 
able distances, with the manifest intention to 
involve their opponents in as much cost as pos- 
sible. They also instituted several criminal 
suits against them, to be brought forward in the 
event of the civil suit being decided in favor of 
the episcopacy, as one of their lawyers told the 
court on the day of trial. It is said they had a 
claim also of nine hundred dollars rent, whica 
they intended to bring against the Reformers, 
for the time in which they had the use of the 
meeting-house, after they were expelled. 

Several friendly offers of compromise had 
been made them, at different times; but they re- 
jected them all very promptly, with all that su- 
percilious vigor of determination, which the 
spirit of bigotry never fails to inspire. Their 


purpose was to involve their brethren in diff- 
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culties from which they could not extricate 
themselves, that their cause might be forever 
blasted in Pittsburgh; and therefore their reso- 
lution was fixed, that nothing should be lef 
untried, that was thought calculated to produce 
this effect. 

When the Judges decided the cause, accord- 
ing to the clear and beautiful principles of 
equity, sustained too by the unequivocal provi- 
sions of law, these prosecutors were greatly dis- 
concerted and offended; for not law or equity, 
but the honor of the episcopacy, was that which 
lay near their hearts. 

Since the decision of the court was announc- 
ed, the Methodist Church of Pittsburgh have 
offered the Episcopal Methodists of the city an 
equal division of the property, and the parties 
have appointed their respective committees, to 
form a plan of division. They have had one or 
two mectings, but nothing specific has yet been 
determined on. 

Their indignation and contempt are manifest 
and deplorable. These they have manifested 
from the beginning, and far from showing any 
signs of returning candor and liberality, they 
persist with a distant and frowning resolution, 
which seems to say, no peace shall ever be 
made with those who presume to question the 
correctness of any thing determined on by “the 
divinely authorized expounders.”’ 

What can be the ground of their decisive and 
untelenting zeal? Their long and arduous 
struggle, it would seem, was not to obtain the 
property for themselves, as citizens of Pennsy]- 
vauia and of Pittsburgh, but to have it secured 
“for the use of the members of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in the United States of Ame- 
rica, according to the rules and discipline which 
from time to tine may be agreed upon and 
adopted by the ministers and preachers of the 
said church, at their general conferences in the 
United States of America’? When an offer of 
compromise was made them, their reply was, 
that if it were a question of j:dividual pr@perty 
they would be willing to compromise, but as it 
was the property of the Church, they could not 
agree to any proposal of the kind. And pray 
who is ‘the Church,” that is too dignified to 
compromise, but not too modest to go to law, 
with all the apparent litigiousness of a heathen? 

As the Church is the body which holds the 
property; and as ‘“‘the ministers and preachers in 
their general conferences” exercise a!l the au- 
thority over il; the consequence is very obvious 
that those ‘“‘ininisters and preachers of the gen- 
eral conference,” are “the Church.” |The body 
of itinerant ministers, then, is the Mother, the 
spiritual Parent, for whose authority, and for 
whose property, the Pittsburgh Methodists have 
manifested so much zeal. If the general con- 
ference is the mother, who but the bishop can be, 
considered the father, of these submissive and 
dutiful childrens With an attachment and per- 
severance, almost without a parallel, these liti- 
gious Christians of Pittsburgh, in the state of 
Pennsylvaniz, contend for the honor and au- 
thority of their‘foreign father and mother; that 
is, the bishop and general conference of the 
United States of America. And if the Reform- 
ers now divide the property with them, what 
will they do with it? Will they not have to 
draw up another deed, word for word with that 
which stands by the side of the ‘‘canons”’ of 
their Itinerant Church? How else can they se- 
cure the property to the bishops and general con- 
ference in the United States of America’ 

Whence has fled the independent spirit of 
those men, which they evinced when they 


adopted a plan of incorporation, that cut off the 
episcopal father’s authority over their property? 
When this plan was adopted some two or three 
years ago, we are told there was but one dis- 
senting voice, and that was the voice of their 
sexton. How is jt that this sexton has been 
able, since then, to, draw after him all our op- 
posing Methodists of Pittsburgh? Reformers 
are contending for nothing more, and through- 
out the whole struggle have contended for 
nothing more, than to sustain the provisions of 
that act of incorporation, which was agreed to 
by all the Methodists of Pittsburgh, with only 
one exception. This one, though a sexton, has 
drawn doctors and lawyers afier him, and now 
nearly one half the Methodists of this city are 
warmly urging, in opposition to law and gospel, 
that the property ought to be secured to the 
ministers and preachers in their general confer- 
ences in the United States of America! These 


mysteries constrain us to wonder; and we think 
it would be well for those Episcopal Methodists 
to put the question to their hearts till they as- 
certain what it is they would wish to be at, if 
they could have exactly their own will. 
OLyMpas. 


BALTIMORE: 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 23, 1832. 


Every constant reader of this paper cannot 
but notice the frequent intelligence we are re- 
ceiving of the increasing diffusion and influence 
of our principles as a Christian Church, and of 
many and valuable accessions to our commu- 
nion; and 4n such intelligence certainly must 
feel a pleasure and an interest proportionate to 
his estimation of our system, and his concern 
for the saving impressions of the gospel, thro’ 
such an agency. As for our own part, we are 
delighted, and do not wish to conceal the fact, 
not that we are anxious merely to swell num- 
bers, to be associated with a populous and still 
growing community, and to command the re- 
spect or observation at least of others, but be- 
cause we believe the principles of our church 
government are in consent withgihe spirit of 
Christianity, and as we have been Called upon 


by our opponents, and indeed coerced by them 


to make the experiment, it yields: us ineffable 
pleasure to learn, that wherever our distinguish- 
ing sentiments are understuod, they are so 
readily appreciated; and that so many imnjortal 
beings, who have been brought to a saving ac- 
quaintance with divine truth, are, from exami- 
nation and conviction, adopting them as a bond 
of union with the visible Church of Christ. 
But to have a good church constitution and 
government is one thing, and one too, we con- 
tend, of primary importance; whilst to have a 
truly spiritual and evangelical community, min- 
isters who are faithful and zealous in the word 


— 


and doctrine, and members who love the Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, is another thing; and 
another, without question, of incomparable va- 
lue. The union of these two objects and their 
harmonious and parallel advancement jappear, 
as we are Iffppy to perceive, strictly regarded 
and adhered to in all the deliberations and pro- 
ceedings of our several Annual Conferences. 
The one, viz: a sound and sensible Church 
Constitution, we already have, susceptible as it 
may be of any alterations for the better, and so 
of securing to us still greater benefits; the other, 
the distinguished and dignified character of 
being faithful witnesses for the Saviour of the 
world, equally belongs to us, and may be as per- 
manently secured by a vigilant regard to the 
principles of our Christian profession and birth- 
right. 

This point, important as it is, needs no ela- 
borate discussion or exposition. The course 
before us, as to any other body of Christians, is 
a plain one. ° The doctrines of Christianity we 
both professedly and sincerely believe, and the 
means and ordinances of divine appoinment we 
equally receive and revere. .Now it remains for 
us simply to hold fast by a true and living faith 
to those doctrines, and in punctual usage and 
attendance to honour and test these means and 
ordinances, to feel and to know that the God of 
Israel is our God, and that Methodist Protest- 
ants are his people. So far as we have been 
prospered, we conceive it has been on this 
ground exclusively. What encouragement then 
for us to walk by the same rule, to mind the 
same things,—for preachers to labour in demon- 
stration of the spirit and of power, at least to 
ask aid of the Great Head of the Church to 
enable them to do so; to declare the truth as it 
is in Christ, and that with all sincerity and fer- 
vour; and for our pegple to be regular in read- 
ing the Scriptures, in private devotion, and 
family worship; punctual in attendance upon 
class-meetings and the public worship of God; 
that others may take knowledge of our charac- 
ter and example, and be constrained to acknow- 
ledge that God is with us of a truth. 

This is the way to be Christians, and to make 
Christians; the way to grow in the grace of the 
gospel, to have the work of scriptural holiness 
advanced and strengthened in our own ‘souls, 
and the way of effectually aiding in diffusing it 
through the land; of being respected and cre- 
dited, when inviting others, we say, come, and 
go along with us, and we will do you good, for 
the Lord hath spoken good concerning Israel, 


The Gov. of Maryland having recommended 
the 15th inst. to be observed as a day of thanks- 
giving and prayer by the people of this State,in 
view of the afflictive dispensation of Provi+ 
dence with which we have been recently visit- 
ed, we believe the occasion was generally notic~ 
ed by public Worship in the churches of this 
city. Both ofr churches were opened, and 
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as we attended in person at St. John’s, with 
feelings toe of no ordinary interest because of 
the many tender recollections awakened by the 
occasion, we presume a passing notice from us 
of the exercises of the hour will be neither 
unseasonable nor‘unacceptable. @ 

The sermon was preached by our revered and 
valuable brother, Dr. Jennings, from 97th Ps!m. 
Ist verse—The Lord reigneth; let the earth re- 
joice; let the multitude of isles be glad thereof; 
and a more instructive, and a better adapted 
discourse has, we apprehend, seldom been lis- 
tened to by any congregation. The subject was 
just suited to the Dr’s. habits of thinking, that 
train of intellectual and moral investigation in 
which he is generally so happy and successful, 
and which in the present instance was no doubt 
heightened and promoted by the*melting emo- 
tions which he acknowledged filled his bosom, 
whilst performing the melancholy, but yet inter- 
esting duty. | 

His first argument, in opening the text, was 
upon the existence of God; next, his attributes 
and their administration over both the physical 
and intellectual world, shewing from reason the 
probability, and from revelation the certainty, 
that the Divine Providence is exercised directly 
over every part of creation, all events in the 
universe; then, the service God designs nis dis- 
pensations to accomplish; the use his people are 
called upon to make of them; that the whole 
points at the reformation of the world by the 
atonement of Jesus Christ; that to give effect to 
this purpose he some times mysteriously calls 
away some of the most eminent and most faith- 
ful of his servants, by which occurrence, under 
his controlling influence and mauagement, tho’ 
dead, they yet speak; and their usefulness be- 
comes effectual and operative in an increase of 
some thirty, some sixty, agg some an hundred 
fold; the wisdom of which economy of the Di- 
vine government the Dr. most happily and for- 
cibly illustrated by the skill and judgment dis- 
played in good husbandry in selecting the best 
and ripest seed as the certain hope of a produc- 
tive and abundant crop; and, lastly, winding up 
with applying the exhortation to his hearers to 
rejoice and be glad in the fact that such a Sov- 
ereign ruleth over the earth. 

The whole performance must have come down 
upon his audience with the clearness and force 
of demonstration; and, Whilst many present had 
to weep at the remembrance of sore bereave- 
ments which had withered and scathed their 
very souls, yet all must have been edified by the 
instructive views of the subject which were 
pressed home upon them, and all abundantly 
consoled by the clear exhibition that was made 
of the truth and the life which is brought to 
light in the gospel only of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The sermon we trust has fallen as good 
seed upon good ground. May God long pre- 
serve to us the life of his servant, and enable 
him, as he advances in Christiane perience and 


knowledge of Divine things, with increasing 


ability and faithfulness to point sinners to the 


atouing Lainb of God, and direct believers in 


the good old path of self-denial, of holiness and 
the cross. 


‘Selected for the Methodist Protestant. 
The following extract is taken from an ad- 
dress delivered before the Horticultural Society 
of Hamilton County, Ohio, Sept. 27, 1832, by 


F. W. Tuomas, Esq. of Cincinnati, and former- 
ly of this city. F, 


In all ages and in all countries, Agriculture 
has been held the most useful of all vocations. 
It is the life of every other; enabling the Mer- 
chant, the Mechanic, the Physician, the Lawyer, 
the man of every profession and business, to de- 
vote himself exclusively to his pursuits, and 
thus arrive, as far as is allowed to man, to the 
perfection of art, and the deepest and most ex- 
tensive acquirements of knowledge. 

In a savage state, each man has to perform 
for himself every office necessary to support 
life; each one builds his own wigwam, pursues 
the game that furnishes him food, prepares its 
skin to clothe him; fells the tree himself and 
fashions it into the canoe, which he launches on 
the watery element, to seek, by fishing, a little 
variety in his means of subsistence. In such a 
state each individual can live exclusive of every 
other individual. We know that they are elo- 
quent in council, and strong in battle, and skill- 
tul in the little arts of husbandry and mechanic- 
ism necessary to theic simple state; but tribe 
succeeds tribe, and departs as a dream of yes- 
terday. Like the patriarchs of old, they pass 
away from the eternal hills, where the one pur 
sued his game, and the other fed his sheep; but 
no monument of art, no ruins of a mighty city, 
no work of ever-living genius, tell to after ages 
that they have been. Why was this? Has net 
man, in every age, the same capabilities of im- 
provement? Has tke God of Nature, whom 
those patriarchs of old worshipped intthe temple 
not built with hands, made any distinction be- 
tween them, and those who, with the cunning- 
est devices of art, have built the lofty temple 
and made it holy unto him? No! he has made 
no difference. Man, inall ages, is essentially 
the same; but by the arts of civilization, and 
more by improvements in agricultare than any 
thing else, some nations have so constituted so- 
ciety, that individuals, devoting themselves ex- 
clusively to particular pursuits,arts, or sciences, 
have atiained a degree of perfection in their oc- 
cupations which, in a ruder state, it would have 
been impossible for them to have attained; be- 
cause, in tha@ruder state, each one Is entirely 
taken up in providing for the day that is pass- 
ing over him, or rioting on the abundance of a 
furtunate chase, or the fiuitfulness of a fertile 
field, in which nature alune was the husband- 
man. Each, in the homely phrasé of the pro- 
verb, is compelled, from the necessities of his 
situation, to be a ‘Jack of all trades,” and it is 
io wonder that he fulfils the proverb, “and is 
master of none.” But civilization advances, 
and jo! the golden harvest waves over the once 
uncultivated hunting ground; the rude abode of 
the uncivilized gives place to the lordly city; 
refinement begets a thousand wants,and art and 
science do all they can to gratify them. ‘Those 
who have devoted their whole time to the occu- 
pations of the citizen, must be provided with the 
staff of life by others. The husbandman must, 
therefore, have made art the hand-maid of Na- 


ture. The rudely constructed instrument of la- 
bor is thrown aside: 


“How jocund does he drive his team afield, 
How bows the woods beneath his sturdy stroke.” 


The farmer is thus enabled, by the assistance 
of those who inhabit the cities, by the mechanic 
who makes his plough or builds his house, and 
by the merchant who sells his grain, individ sal- 
ly to do what before required the labor of many: 
he thus supports the flourishing city; there art 
and science rise higher and higher; knowledge 
gathers unto herself the offerings of the whole 
world; zovernment and legislation advance with 
her, and literature and poetry sled their mel- 
lowing influence over all. Commerce, spread- 
ing wider and wider, required associations to 
uphold her, laws to govern her multifarious op- 
erations and secure her rights, under the flag of 
the weakest as well as of the strongest nation. 
Thus nations established usages and customs to 
bind nations while the laws, institutions, man- 
ners and customs of each, in a greater or less 
degree, influenced all. Kingdoms stretched 
themselves far and wide, over every variety of 
clime, over hills and over vales, and over the 
dark rolling sea;—deep into the frozen regions 
of the north,—away over the balm-breathing 
islands of the sunny south;—wide over the gor- 
geous and glittering east;—and far into the bo- 
som of the generous west, our beautiful, our own 
free forest-land. Man feels, in thus communing 
with his fellow men, in different lands arfd in 
different languages, his knowledge, his philan- 


thropy, his benevolence, and his charity, vivify, 


expand, and grow great, and he becomes, em- 


phatically, a citizen of the world. 


MISCELLANY. 


REWARD OF A HOLY LIFE. 


A generous mind will think no means too 
hard, which tend to noble and worthy ends; in 
the prosecution of which, opposition only whets 
its cofage and resolution. So that, doubtless, 
had we amy spark of generusity in us, the vast- 
ness and excellency of the end we pursue,would 
make us despise all difficulties in the way to it. 
What a meanness of spirit, therefore, doth it 
argue in us to stand boggling as we do at the 
difficulties of religion; to think much of spend- 
ing a few days or years In this world in striving 
and contending with our inclinations, in consid- 
eration and watchfulness, in earnest prayer and 
severe reflections on ourselves when we are as- 
sured before hand, that at the conclusion of this 
short conflict we shall be carried off by angels 
in triumph to Heaven,and there receive from the 
captain of our salvation, a crown of everlasting 
joys and pleasures; when, after a few moments’ 
pains and labour, we shall live millions of mil- 
lions of most happy ages, in the ravishing frui- 
tion of a boundless good, and after these are ex- 
pired, have as many milkons of millions more 
to live? What an unconscionable thing 1s it for 
us to complain of any difficulty, who have sach 
a vast recompence of reward in our view? In 
the name of God, sirs, what would you have?— 
Why, we would have heaven drop down into 
our mouths, and not put us to all this trouble 
of reaching and climbing after it. Would you 
so? ?Lisa very modest desire indeed; that ts, 
you would have the God of heaven thrust his 
tavours upon you, while you scorn and despise 
them, and prostitute his heaven to a company of 
drones that don’t think it worth their while to 

o vut of their hives to gather it. O! for shame, 
Pook once more upon heaven,and consider again 
what it is to dwell in the paradise of the world 
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with God, and angels, and saints, and, in their 
blessed company, to live out an eternity in the 
most rapturous contemplations, and loves, and 
joys; to bathe our dilated faculties in an over- 
flowing river of pleasures, and in perfect ease, 
health, and vigour of mind, to feed upon a hap- 
a that is as large as our capacities, and as 
lasting as our beings. Is this a reward of that 
‘inconsiderable nature, that we shou!d think. 
much to labour and contend for it; is not the 
hope of being satisfied for ever, a sufficient en- 
couragement to induce us to deny our lusts and 
appetites a few moments; or is there not good 
enough in an everlasting rest, to countervail a 
few days and years labour and contention?— 
What, though you pant and labour now, while 
you are climbing the everlasting hills? God be 
praised, ’tis not so far to the top, but the pleas- 
ant gales and glorious prospects you shall ever- 
lastingly enjoy there, will so abundantly com- 
pensate for the difficufty of the ascent, as that 
instead of complaining of it, you will to eternal 
ages, reflect upon it with pleasure and delight. 
Wherefore, when your courage begins to shrink 
at the difficulty of your warfare, do but lift up 
vour eyes to the recompence of reward; and to 
be sure, if you have any heart, that will inspire 
you with suck a brave resolution,as nothing will 
be too hard for you, but what is absolutely im- 
possible. For how can we be disheartened at 
any superable difficulty, so long as we are ani- 
mated with the persuasion, that if we have our 
fruit unto holiness, our end shall be everlasting 
life.—Scolt. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


INSECTS. 
‘The works of the Lord are great, sought out of all them 
that have pleasure therein.”—Psalm cxi. 2. 

This is one of the most pleasing as well as 
profitable branches of science, of the knowledge 
of which the human mind is susceptible; in its 
importance, dignity, and utility, it certainly 
ranks next to ‘Lheology, if it be not inseparably 
connected with the knowledge and worship of 
the true Go:l. ‘The inspired writers of both the 
old and new Testaments, have interwoven the 
display of the glory of God in the works ef 
Creation, as visible illustrations of his wisdom, 
benevolence, and omnipotence; and as demon- 
strations of **His eternal power and Godhead,” 
with their most sublime descriptions of his di- 
vine attributes: and as unanswerable proofs of 
his universal claim of worship from ail his ra- 
tional offspring; and of their dependence on his 
bounty and providence for their temporal wel- 
fare, and eternal felicity. ‘The study of this 
sublime science must therefore embrace the dis- 
play of the glory of God, in union wiih the ac- 
quisition of a most important branch of knowl- 
edge 1n man. 

An excellent writer of the present day, has 
properly observed, that “The object of Natural 
Philosophy is, to observe and describe the phe- 
nomena of the material universe, with a view to 
discover their causes, and the Jaws by which the 
Almighty directs the movements of all bodies 
in heaven and on earth.’* In this eniarged sense, 
it includes all we can discover of the nature of 
animate beings whether rational or irrational, 
and it is in reference to the latter division,in this 
class of insects, that we would endeavour,under 
this head, at present to engage the attention ol 
our readers, Lhe particular species of that tribe 
tu which we allude is the Bee; certainly ' the 
most ingenious, and at the same tune the most 
useful of any that come under the general de- 


*Dick’s *‘Christian Philosopher,” page 272. 


nomination of insects, We have, however, no 
intention of entering at large into the curious 
history of the Bee, at present, but werely to no- 
tice a few particulars relative to the Quern 
Bees. ‘A hive of Bees cannot subsist without 
a queen, as she is the mother of the whole proge- 
ny hence their attachment tu her is unalterable. 

hen the queen dies, all the Bees immediately 
cease working, consume their honey, and even- 
tually pine away, if not supplied with another 
sovereign. The melancholy event is proclaimed 
by clear and uninterrupted humming, which 
should be a warning to the owner to provide the 
Bees with another queen, whose presence will 
restore vigour and exertion.” Mr. Huber, by 
repeated experiments,confirmed the curious dis- 
covery of Mr. Shirach, that when bees are de- 
prived of their queen, they have the power of 
selecting one or two quiles of workers, from 
which they produce queens by making for them 
larger cells, and® supplying them with a larger 
quantity of food, and of a more pungent quality 
than that given to the common larvee. This sin- 
gular fact has been much disputed of late, but 
we think the following letter from the Rev. Mr. 
Dunbar, of Applegarth, will set the question at 
rest. 

In July, the Mirror hive was full of comb 
bees, brood and honey; the queen very fertile, 
and laying at the rate of one hundred eggs per 
diem, lepvned the hive and took her away. for 
eighteen hours they continued to labour, as if 
she was still with them; at the end of that time 
they missed her, and all was instantly agitation 
and tumult; the bees hurried backward and for- 
ward over the comb with a loud noise, rusted 


they were swarming, and in short, exhibited all 
the symptoms of bereavement and despair. By 
the next morning they had laid the foundations 
of five queen cells, having demolished the three 
contiguous cells to one containing a room which 
suited their purpose; and by the. afternoon four 
more. ‘I'wo of these royal cells advanced more 
rapidly in size than the rest, probably from the 
larvee being of an age fittest for the purpose: 
four came on more slowly; and three made no 
progress after the third day, On the seventh 
day the first two were sealed, two more were 
nearly so; all the rest continued stationary, and, 
in fact remained so, as if the bees, satisfied, that 
they had at least secured one queen, did not 
think it necessary to carry forward the others 
to maturity. On the morning of the fourteenth 
day from the removal of the old queen, a young 
ong emerged from the cell, strong, active, anc 
resembling those produced in their natural way, 
While examining her metions, [ saw ber hasten 
to the royal cell which had been closed about the 
same time with the one from which she was 
come, and attempt to tear it open,doubtless with 
a view to destroy its inmate; but the working 
bees pulled her away with viglence, as often as 
she made the attempt. At every repulse she 
stood, apparently in a sulky posture, on the 
comb, and emitted the shrill peep, peep, so well 
known to the Bee-masters, while the unhatched 
queen at the same time sent forth a peep also,but 
of a hoarser kind. And this accuuuts for the 
two different sounds, which are generally heard 
in the evening from a hive, about to show a se- 
cond swarm. The shrill sound proceeds from 
the reigning queen, and seems to express her 
rave and disappointment at being baffled by the 
watchful guardians of the unhatched quen,from 
which the hoarse sound comes. In the afternoon 
of the same day the last mentioned female left 
her cell: 1 saw her come forth in majesty,finely 


and delicately formed, but smaller than the oth- 


in crowds to the door, and out of the hive, as if 
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er. Sheimmediately retired within a cluster of 
other bees, and I lost sight of her. Next morn- 
ing, on opening the shutter of the hive, I per- 
ceived the young queen rushing in t terror 
on the face of the comb, and turning round the 
edge of it to the other side; and the next mo- 
ment the other queen was seen pursuing with 
equal rapidity. I now fully expected to see 
Huber’s combat of queens, and was about to 
wheel the hive on its pivot, to inspect the pro- 
ceedings on the other side, when business called 
me off. I returned in half an hour, thinking I 
might yet be in at the death, but found it was 
all over. The young queen was lying on the 
alighting board on her back, in the agonies of 
death, newly brought out by the bees,and doubt- 
less the victim of the elder queen’s jealousy.” 
Register of Arts'and Sciences, January, 1824. 
It is impossible for any one possessing a re- 
flecting mind, to read the preceding brief histo- 
ry of the Queen Bee, and not be struck with the 
wonderful sagacity displayed by the whole céim- 
munity in the various circumstances therein re- 
lated: we call this instinct; but what is meant by 
the term? It is the intelligence, the ingenuity, 
and contrivance, manifested in their works, as 
the result of apparent thought, design and de- 
termination connected with circumstances de- 
manding these mental and physical operations, 
which were syexactly calculated and admirabl 
adapted to meee the exigencies of cases, whic 
ebm had never before occurred in the estab- 
ishment. ‘Those wonderful insects present a 
combination ot wisdom, forethought, skill and 
industry, which in their peculiar province, far 
transcend the boasted efforts of human powers 
to rival. 


“Reasoning at every step he treads, 
Man yet mistakes his way; 

While meaner things, whom instinct leads, 
Are seldom known to stray.” 


All the art of man might be exerted in vain 
to extract one drop of honey, or one grain of 
wax from the fertile sources from whence these 
sagacious winged insects produce buth, in such 
rich abundance. Yet their invaluable services 
are dedicated to the service of manwhose thank- 
less heart is often insensible of the inestimable 
earthly blessings which an all-wise and bounti- 
ful Creator bestows upon him; while the tran- 
scendent gift of Salvation, though purchased 
by the blood of the Son of God, is rejected by 
the ‘carnal mind” with contemptuous apathy, 
or open deriyon! If Solomon has directed the 
human sluggard to the ant, as a pattern of per- 
severing industry, the bee affords him at least 
an equal example of gai patience, activi- 
ty and usefulness in the world, En every part 
of creation, the wisdom, power, and benevolence 
of its glorious author, present ta the eye of a de- 
vout and contemplative mind, abundant matter 
fur the exercise of admiration, gratitude and 
love.—Let us, therefore, never torget the debt 
we owe to our Almizhty benefactor. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Guilford County, N.C. on the 22d 
of Octover, 1852, Miss Dwieeens, aged 
24 years ang 4 months. She was of respectable 
parentage, and for sowe time previous to her 
decease, a valuable and very pious member of 
the Methodist Protestant Church. She died in 
the full triumph of the Christian faith—her pious 
example and dying exhortation have left a last- 
ing impression on the minds of her many friends, 
who “sorrow pot as those. who are without 


hope. Wiis Harais, 
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Started upon them 
- Thy brother’s name, who bore thee on his heart, — 


_ Of cradle nature—the low lisping prayer 


For its full crown. ‘Would it ha 


_* That thou wert musin 
Loving'and lov'd ami 
As erst 1 left thee. 


‘Henceforth are past, for knowled 


DEATH OF CHARLES 


METHODIST ‘PROTESTANT. 
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The number of deaths in this city, (as 


| repbrted by the Board/of Health,) for the week ending 


Nov; 19, aré‘34,~of which number 1 was of Cholera. 

CARROLL, OF CARROLLTON. 

Carroll is no more!—It becomes painful duty to 


_ J announce to our readers the detnise of the last surviving 


From the New. Hampshire Observer... 

A MOTHER'S PARTING ADDRESS TO. HER DYING 
Heavenly Treasure, only lent me, | 
_ Must thou hence so soon depart? : 

« Death, that bold, relentless monster, 
Must he rend thee from my heart? 
| Sweetest treasure, 4. 
~ Must he rend thee from my heart? _ 

Lovely babe, to heaven.aspiring, __ 

"There to chant thy Maker's praise, 
Wan thy parent’s fondest wishes. 
Can they not prolong thy days? 

_ How mysterious are thy ways! 
Yes;my Heavenly Father’s pleasure 
Calls me to'resign the prize,» 
To the arms of Him who gave it,, 
Bound to mansions in theskies. 
Botnd:to matsions’in the skies 
All submissive, I surrender, 
To the pleasure of my God; ts 
While I\share his.richest blessings, 
§... 
Heav’n forbid it! 
Shall I murmur at his rod? | 
» Swift the wheels of time are rolling, = = 
Quickly all‘our griefs are o’er, 
Then above the skies we join thee, 
Boundless goodness toadore. . 
How delightful! . 
Boundless goodness to adore. 
. Earth and all her prospects leaving, — 
Soaring in the.courts above, 
 Sweetly, how sweetly breathing 
Zephyrs of celestial love! 
How refreshing! 
Zephyrs of celestial love. 
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On the death of a Sister while absent at School | 
BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 
Sweet sister, is itso? And shall I see . 
Thy face on earth no more? Ard didst thou breathe 
The last, sad pang of agonizing life oN 


_ Upon a stranger’s pillow? No kind hand 
Of parent, or of sister, near to press — 


Thy throbbing ot ar which the shuddering dew 
And they say myname, | 


Hung on thy lips amid the parting strife 

Ah! these were hallowed memories, that could stir 

Thy bosom thus in death. The tender song 

Learn’d at our mother’s knee—the mutual sport. 

The gift divided’and the parted cake, 

Our walk to school amid the dewy grass, : 

Our sweet flower-gatherings, all those cloudless hours 

Together shared, did ‘wake a love so strong 

That time must yield. ittoeternity 

d been my lot ‘ 

But with one weeping prayer to gird thy soul = 

For its last struggle. Would that I had seen _ 

That peaceful smile which death did leave the clay 

After, its conquest o’er it. 

Buttheturf 

was trodden, while 1 deem’d _ 
o’er the classic page, 


O’er thy lone grave 
the studious ban 
Sisters! toijs and ills 


without pain, 
A free, translucent, everlasting tide.» op 


Doth fill thy spirit: Thou no more hast need 


Of man’s protecting arm, for thou may’st lean 


On His unchanging throne, who was thy trust? 
E’en from the early days. Tis well! tis well, . 
Saviour of souls! I'thank thee for her bliss. 


|.aiding to establish, emerge from « 
among the most powerful of the nations of the 

earth. 
| through a*second war with the mistress of the ‘seas, as 


| he had trodden in the course of his eventful life, how it 


a 


| From that time this stu 
| he visited several countries of Europe for the purpose of 
prosecuting his researches, and at the same time giving 


| signer of, the: Declaration of Independence. Charles 
| Carroll of Carrollton is no more!’ He expired at 4 o’clk. 


yesterday morning. Thus, one after another, the lumi- 
naries of the Revolution are leaving this stage ofaction, 
and soon the whole of the'bright gallaxy, which in those 
dark days, adorned the land, must. be. numbered with 


| the silent dead, and.live offly in the gratefu} recollection 


of those for whom’ they have purchased liberty, inde- 
pendenee, prosperity and happinesg. Here and there a 
solitary star remains, to attract the eye and warm. the 


| hearts of. those who love and admire them for their vir- 
jtues and their services.. Mr. Carroll had reached a 


good old age; and had the happiness to'see this young re- 
public, which he had performed so prominent a part in 
urity, and’ take a 
He had lived to see her pass triumphantly 


England-has been long denominated, in which the proud 


| lion was a second time compelled to cower beneath the 
| power of the Eagle; to see her banner waving over 


every sea, and her prowess acknowledged and feared in 
every land.. He has lived to witness the anomaly in the 


lirely clear of debt, and without any dangerous or dis- 
tracting controversy subsisting with any foreign power, 
which can be thought likely to require the expenditure 


-|of money for the maintenance of her rights. He saw 


the people for whom he had.toiled, and pledged his life, 
his fortune, and his sacred honour, prosperous and 
happy. - In casting a retrospéctive glance over the path 


warmed and animated his heart! It was a subject upon 
which he always delighted to dwell; and whenever it 
was touched upon it caused him almost to forget hig age 


and to put on the vigor and fire of youth. | ) 
| .In his own immediate, neighborhood, in the place of a 


small and obscure village, he lived to see a large and 
populous city spring up, and assume a station the third 
only in the union in point of extent, wealth, and com- 
mercial enterprize, and inhabited by a virtuous and gal- 
lant people, partaking of his feelings and following his 
bright and gloriousexample. What more coulda mortal 
desire to witness? The cup of happiness with him was 
full to overflowing. Ue has fought a good fight, and his 
triumph has been complete. He has now run his race, 


_ Pand his remains repose in silence, and his grateful coun- 


trymen are showering. their benedictions upon him. 
Peace to his ashes! May his brilliant example long 
serve to animate the hearts and nerve the arms of his 
countrymen —Balt. paper of 15th inst. — | 


“DEATH OF DR. SPURZHEIM. 
Boston, Nov. 12.—Died in this city, on Saturday night 
last, after an illness of two or three weeks, of typhus 

fever, Dr. Gaspard Spurzheim. He. was a distingui 
German ‘Phyeicion, ihe author of several works on Ana- 
tomy and Physiology of the Brain and the Nervous Sys- 
tem, and the celebrated coadjutor of Dr. Gall, in ex- 
‘pounding and propagating a peculiar system of Phreno- 
ogy: Dr. S. was born near Treeves, in the year 1776, 
he pursued his medical studies in Vienna, where, in.1800, 
he heard the lectures of, Dr..Gall on Craniology.— 
became his chief pursuit, and 


public lectures on his favorite subject. Since his arrival 
in this city, which was.a few months since; Dr. S: made 


_ |a most favorable impression, from his extensive learning 


and his agreeable manners. His Jeetures were attended 
by a large audience, and gave great satisfaction, for the 
learning which they displayed, indepen- 
dently of the merits of the peculjar system, whith it was 


| their leading object to. develope. His death is sincerely 
}lamented as that of an amiable and accomplished man. 
| We presume that our citizens, in committing his body to 


the earth, will not do it without some demonstration of 
respect for the memory of a learned stranger who has 
thus his days among us. 


New Or.eans:—At the date of our last accovnts from 


this, city, the Cholera was raging with great fatality.— 
On the 3d inst. the number of interments from all} dis- 


eases, at the different cemeteries, amounted to 213. 


| Brookville, Rey. Tho, M’Cormick 


| records of the world, of a powerful people almost en- 
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